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That  grand  old  poem  called  Winter  is  round  again  with- 
out any  connivance  of  mine.     As  I  sit  under  Lee's  Cliff, 
where  the  snow  is  melted,   amid  sere  pennyroyal  and  frost- 
bitten catnep,    I  look  over  my  shoulder  upon  an  arctic  scene. 
I  see  with  surprise  the  pond  a  dumb  white  surface  of  ice 
speckled  with  snow,   where  so  lately  were  lapsing  waves  or 
smooth  reflecting  water.  .  .  The  winters  come  now  as  fast  as 
snowflakes.     It  is  wonderful  that  old  men  do  not  lose  their 
reckoning.     It  was  summer,    and  now  it  is  winter.     Nature 
loves  this  rhyme  so  well  that  she  never  tires  of  repeating 
it.     So  sweet  and  wholesome  is  the  winter,    so  simple  and 
moderate,    so  satisfactory  and  perfect,   that  her  children 
will  never  weary  of  it.     What  a  poem  !     an  epic  in  blank 
verse,   enriched  with  a  million  tinkling  rhymes.     It  is  solid 
beauty.  . .  The  severest  and  coldest  of  the  immortal  critics 
have  shot  their  arrows  at  it  and  pruned  it  until  it  cannot 
be  amended. 

Thoreau's  Journal,   December  7,    1856 
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CHOLMONDELEY' S  GIFT  TO  MRS.   THOREAU 

by 

Raymond   R.   Borst 

In  a  letter  of  October  5,    1854  to  his  friend  H.  G.  O. 
Blake,   Thoreau  wrote  "There  is  a  Mr.   Thomas  Cholmon- 
deley  (pronounced  Chumly)  a  young  English  author  staying 
at  our  house  at  present- -who  asks  me  to  teach  him  botany 
--i.  e.  anything  which  I  know--  and  also  to  make  an  excur- 
sion  to  some  mountain  with  him.     He  is  a  well-behaved  per- 
son,  and  possibly  I  may  propose  his  taking  that  run  to 
Wachusett  with  us --if  it  will  be  agreeable  to  you.     Nay  If  I 
do  not  hear  any  objection  from  you  I  will  consider  myself 
at  liberty  to  invite  him.'1 

Cholmondeley  was  the  grandson  of  a  Shropshire  squire, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.   C.   Charles  Cowper  Cholmonde- 
ley,  Rector  of  Overleigh,   Cheshire  and  of  a  sister  to  Regi- 
nald Heber,   Bishop  of  Calcutta.     In  1851  he  went  to  New 
Zealand  with  a  group  of  colonists,   returning  to  England 
after  a  few  months  to  write  a  book  on  his  experiences  called 
ULTIMA  THULE  meaning  the  end  of  the  world  or  the  last 
extremity.     By  1854  he  was  ready  to  explore  another  coun- 
try and  decided  to  come  to  America  to  learn  its  way  of  life. 
Among  his  letters  of  introduction  was  one  from  the  British 
poet,  Arthur  Hugh  Clough  to  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.     When 
he  arrived  in  Concord  early  that  fall,   Emerson  suggested 
that  he  stay  at  the  Thoreau  home  which  was  then  being  used 
as  a  boarding  house.     Although  Cholmondeley  was  six  years 
Thoreau' s  junior,   the  two  developed  a  rapport  which  was  to 
continue  the  rest  of  Thoreau' s  life.     Thoreau  seemed 
pleased  to  introduce  him  to  his  friends  as  a  young  English 
author. 

During  Cholmondeley' s  stay  in  America  Harriet  Beech - 
er  Stowe  published  SUNNY  MEMORIES  OF  FOREIGN  LANDS 
in  two  volumes.     There  is  much  in  these  books  about  Mrs. 
Stowe ' s  reception  and  her  comments  about  England.     No 
doubt  Cholmondeley  wished  to  read  an  American's  view  of 
England  as  he  was  at  the  time  gaining  an  Englishman's  im- 
pression of  America  for  he  purchased  this  set  of  books.    In 
each  volume  he  wrote  his  name,   Thos  Cholmondeley,   and 
the  date,    1854.     Late  that  year  as  he  was  preparing  to  re- 
turn to  England,   perhaps  because  he  had  excess  baggage, 
or  he  had  gleaned  all  he  desired  from  the  books,   or  as  a 
goodwill  gesture,   he  gave  the  books  to  Mrs.  Thoreau.     So- 
phia Thoreau,   Henry's  sister,   always  eager  to  keep  proper 
order,   wrote  under  Cholmondeley' s  signature  in  her  fine 


Spencerian  hand  "For  Mrs.   C.  D.  Thoreau".    On  Mrs.   Tho- 
reau's  death  in  1872,   Sophia  took  the  books  with  her  when 
she  moved  to  Bangor,   Maine  to  live  with  her  relatives,   the 
Thatchers.     Before  she  died  in  1876  she  put  a  slip  of  paper 
in  one  of  the  volumes  on  which  she  had  written  the  name 
"Mrs.   Thatcher".     Finally  the  books  came  to  Thoreau' s 
cousin,   George  Thatcher,   his  companion  on  one  of  the  trips 
described  in  THE  MAINE  WOODS.     He  in  turn  placed  a 
small  oval  bookplate  in  each  reading  GEO  A.    THATCHER 
BANGOR,   MAINE. 

The  history  of  these  books  is  obscure  from  the  1870s 
until  September  17,    1973.     On  that  day  my  wife  and  I  were 
driving  down  to  the  Maine  coast  from  Moosehead  Lake  when 
on  an  impulse  we  decided  to  veer  off  course  to  visit  a  book- 
shop.    We  had  been  there  before  and  had  never  come  away 
with  anything  unusual  but  we  always  live  in  anticipation. 
Arriving  at  the  shop,    I  was  drawn  immediately  to  the  biog- 
raphy section.     I  saw  on  the  shelf  two  volumes  of  SUNNY 
MEMORIES  OF  FOREIGN  LANDS  by  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 
I  have  never  had  the  remotest  interest  in  Mrs.    Stowe  or  her 
writings.     Why  I  picked  volume  one  from  the  shelf  I  will 
never  know.     Perhaps  it  was  because  the  bindings  were  typ- 
ical of  the  books  of  the  middle  1800s.     Regardless,    I  opened 
the  book,    saw  that  it  was  a  first  edition.     There  was  a  name 
on  the  flyleaf  under  which  was  written  the  date  1854.    Some- 
thing had  been  erased  under  the  name,   erased  with  such 
vigor  that  there  was  a  hole  through  the  paper  but  some  of 
the  letters  were  still  faintly  visible.     On  the  inside  of  the 
cover  there  was  a  small  bookplate.     I  put  the  book  back  in 
its  place  and  went  to  another  section  of  the  shop.     My  sub- 
conscious began  to  work.     There  was  something  about  that 
barely  visible  writing.     I  was  drawn  back  to  the  book.     I 
picked  it  up  and  this  time  read  the  name  and  the  bookplate. 
The  name  was  Thos  Cholmondeley  and  the  bookplate  was 
that  of  Geo.   Thatcher.     Now  my  Thoreauvian  mind  was  co- 
ordinating properly.     I  could  almost  make  out  the  erasure 
as  being  Thoreau.     When  I  opened  volume  two,    I  saw  that  I 
was  correct.     There,   free  from  any  erasures,    I  read  "Thos 
Cholmondeley  1854"  and  in  a  beautiful  hand  beneath  it  "For 
Mrs.   C.  D.   Thoreau"  and  on  the  inside  of  the  cover  was  the 
small  oval  bookplate  -- 

Geo.   A.    Thatcher 

Bangor, 

Maine 

When  we  arrived  home,   I  was  able  to  verify  to  my  sat- 
isfaction that  this  was  Cholmondeley' s  signature  and  the 
"For  Mrs.    C.   D.    Thoreau"  had  been  written  by  Thoreau' s 


sister,    Sophia.     Of  coarse  the  bookplates  were  authentic. 
They  appeared  to  have  been  cut  from  a  bill  or  letterhead 
and  rather  crudely  pasted  in  place.     There  is  a  definite 
aura  of  history  which  emanates  from  a  book  which  has  been 
owned  and  handled  by  persons  whose  names  have  been  car- 
ried over  from  the  past.     I  am  happy  to  have  "rescued" 
these  books  from  oblivion  and  put  them  in  their  proper 
place  in  Thoreauvania. 

Id  January  1855  Thomas  Cholmondeley  sailed  for  Eng- 
land and  on  his  arrival  late  that  month,   wrote  to  Thoreau, 
"You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  am  safe  at  my  Mothers 
home  in  Salop  after  a  most  disagreeable  passage  to  England 
in  the  steamer  America.  "    And  Thoreau  replied  on  Febru- 
ary 7th,  "I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  arrived  safely  at 
Ho::r.et,    and  that  there  is  a  solid  piece  of  ground  of  that 

name "    October  of  the  same  year,    Cholmondeley 

wrote,  "I  have  been  busily  collecting  a  nest  of  Indian  Books 

for  you "    This  was  the  first  announcement  of  what 

Thoreau  called  "a  royal  gift"  of  forty -four  volumes  of  Hin- 
doo literature,   perhaps  the  most  complete  private  selection 
of  such  books  in  America  at  the  time. 

There  was  only  occasional  correspondence  between  the 
two  men  until  November  1858  when  Cholmondeley  wrote 
from  Montreal  that  he  was  enroute  to  the  West  Indies  and 
would  come  to  Concord  for  a  few  days.     While  there  he 
urged  Thoreau  to  go  South  with  him  but  Thoreau  felt  obli- 
gated to  remain  with  his  sick  father.     They  did  call  on  Tho - 
reau's  friend  Ricketson  in  New  Bedford,    who  later  described 
him  as  "a  tall,    spare  man,   thirty -five  years  of  age,    of  fair 
and  fresh  complexion,   blue  eves,   light  brown  and  fine  hair, 
nose  small  and  Roman,   beard  light  and  worn  full,   with  a 
mustache.     A  man  of  fine  culture  and  refinement  of  man- 
ners,  educated  at  Oriel  College,    Oxford,   of  an  old  Cheshire 
family  by  his  father,   a  clergyman.  " 

Cholmondeley  traveled  no  farther  than  Virginia,    re- 
turned to  Concord  again  and  then  back  to  England.    In  March 
1863  he  inherited  the  Elizabethan  house,    Condover  Hall,  to- 
gether with  a  large  estate.     To  accept  this  inheritance,   he 
agreed  to  change  his  name  to  Thomas  Owen.     The  following 
year  he  married  Miss  Victoria  Cotes,    daughter  of  John  and 
Lady  Louisa  Cotes,    a  godchild  of  the  Queen.     On  their 
honeymoon  in  Italy,   he  contracted  a  fatal  illness  and    died 
April  30,    1864  at  the  age  of  forty.     After  his  death  Tho- 
reau's  sister,    Sophia,    said,    "We  have  always  had  the  tru- 
est regard  for  him,   as  a  person  of  rare  integrity,   great 
benevolence,   and  the  sincerest  friendliness.  " 


NOTE:    The  next  three  articles  all  deal  with  Walden  Pond 
but  are  very  different.     For  one  thing,   their  dates  are  1842, 
1893  and  1973.     For  another,   they  represent  different  points 
of  view;   one  is  a  personal  appreciation  of  the  pond,    one  is 
a  guidebook  description  and  the  last  is  an  informative  news 
item.     This  is  entirely  appropriate  for  Walden  Pond  con- 
tinues to  attract  all  kinds  of  diverse  admirers  and  the  at- 
traction seems  to  grow  stronger  every  year.     It  has  now 
reached  the  point  where  the  pond  must  be  protected  from 
its  public;   those  who  love  it  most  do  it  the  most  damage  ! 
The  fact  that  the  situation  has  been  recognized  and  acknowl- 
edged by  the  County  Commissioners  and  that  appropriate 
steps  are  being  taken  should  be  good  news  to  all  Thoreau- 
vians. 


WALDEN  POND  RESTORATION  STUDY 

The  news  is  prosaic  but  promising.     The  land  planning 
and  design  firm  of  Richard  A.   Gardiner  and  Associates, 
Inc. ,    is  well  into  the  first  phase  of  its  study  to  determine 
existing  conditions  and  identify  problems  and  needs.    Bruce 
Tsuchida  is  heading  up  the  work  in  consultation  with  the 
Walden  Advisory  Board,   under  its  chairman,  Kenneth  Bas- 
sett.     Meetings  are  often  held  at  the  Lyceum. 

Detailed  maps,    soil  and  plant  analyses  have  been  found, 
and  expert  technical  reports  such  as  that  of  Lyceum  Board 
member  Eugene  Walker  from  the  magazine  Man  and  Nature 
have  been  used.     Consultations  have  produced  generally 
consistent  pictures  of  the  area.     No  conflict  seems  to  exist 
between  treatment  of  county -managed  lands  around  Walden 
and  the  parcels  of  state -owned  lands. 

At  this  writing  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  an  acceptably 
accurate  account  of  the  day-to-day  or  seasonally  varying 
numbers  of  visitors  to  Walden.     Clearly,   there  have  been 
more  than  enough  of  us  for  the  amount  of  care  the  area  has 
received.     It  is  also  likely  that  there  will  be  more  of  us  and 
more  frequent  visitors  to  Walden  as  time  goes  on,   though 
how  great  an  increase  and  how  soon  is  a  matter  of  conjec- 
ture.    Prudent  planning  will  presumably  cover  the  main 
range  of  this  conjecture  ! 

-  M.M.F. 


HAWTHORNE'S  REFLECTIONS  AT  WALDEN  POND 

by 

Richard   F.    Fleck 
University  of  Wyoming 

"He  had  kept  me  fond  of  Hawthorne,   and  Thoreau, 
cold  and  wise. 
The  silvery  waves  of 

Walden  Pond, 
gleam  in  a  bobcat's  eyes.  " 

-  Vachel  Lindsay, 
Going  -to  -the  -Sun 

Shortly  after  moving  to  Old  Manse  in  1842,   Hawthorne 
and  George  Hillard  set  out  for  Walden  Pond  one  August  day, 
stopping  by  Emerson's  for  directions  and  guidance.     Soon 
the  three  of  them  sauntered  together  toward  the  pond,   pick- 
ing berries  along  the  way.     Hawthorne  was  a  bit  weary  of 
the  sluggish,   weedy  Concord  River  near  Old  Manse,    and 
was  delighted  when  they  arrived  at  the  crisp,    clear  waters 
of  Walden: 

"The  Pond  itself  was  beautiful  and  refreshing  to  my 
soul,   after  such  long  and  exclusive  familiarity  with  our 
tawny  and  sluggish  river.     It  lies  embosomed  among  wood- 
ed hills,  --it  is  not  very  extensive,   but  large  enough  for 
waves  to  dance  upon  its  surface,   and  to  look  like  a  piece  of 
blue  firmament,   earth-encircled.     The  shore  has  a  narrow, 
pebbly  strand,   which  it  was  worth  a  day's  journey  to  look 
at,   for  the  sake  of  the  contrast  between  it  and  the  weedy, 
oozy  margin  of  the  river.     Farther  within  its  depths,   you 
perceive  a  bottom  of  pure  white  sand,    sparkling  through  the 
transparent  water,   which,   methought,   was  the  very  purest 
liquid  in  the  world.     After  Mr.   Emerson  left  us,   Hillard 
and  I  bathed  in  the  pond,    and  it  does  really  seem  as  if  my 
spirit,   as  well  as  corporeal  person,   were  refreshed  by  that 
bath.     A  good  deal  of  mud  and  river  slime  had  accumulated 
on  my  soul;   but  these  bright  waters  washed  them  all  away."l 

Over  a  year  later  in  early  October,   Hawthorne  ambled 
alone  through  the  autumnal  woods  blazing  with  fiery  leaves 
which  "soothed"  rather  than  "excited"  him.     Shortly  after 
his  arrival  at  the  shores  of  Walden  Pond,   the  chilly,    clear 
waters  enticed  him;   he  had  to  perform  his  bathing  rite  once 
again: 

"Walden  Pond  was  clear  and  beautiful  as  usual.     It 
tempted  me  to  bathe;   and,   though  the  water  was  thrillingly 


cold,    it  was  like  the  thrill  of  a  happy  death.     Never  was 
there  such  transparent  water  as  this.     I  threw  sticks  into 
it,   and  saw  them  float  suspended  on  an  almost  invisible  me- 
dium.    It  seemed  as  if  the  pure  air  were  beneath  them,   as 
well  as  above.     It  is  fit  for  baptisms;   but  one  would  not 
wish  it  to  be  polluted  by  having  sins  washed  into  it.     None 
but  angels  should  bathe  in  it;   but  blessed  babies  might  be 
dipped  into  its  bosom."  (p.    359) 

Reminiscent  of  his  friend  Thoreau  himself,   Hawthorne 
reflected,    "I  have  seldom  seen  anything  more  beautiful  than 
the  cove  on  the  border  of  which  the  huts    [Irish  railroad 
workers']   are  situated;   and  the  more  I  looked,   the  lovelier 
it  grew.     The  trees  overshadowed  it  deeply,   but  on  one  side 
there  was  some  brilliant  shrubbery  which  seemed  to  light 
up  the  whole  picture  with  the  effect  of  a  sweet  and  melan- 
choly smile.     I  felt  as  if  spirits  were  there,   or  as  if  these 
shrubs  had  a  spiritual  life."    (pp.    360-361) 

One  year  after  our  famous  novelist  had  been  appointed 
United  States  Consul  at  Liverpool,   Thoreau' s  Walden  ap- 
peared.    It  is  small  wonder  that  Hawthorne  read  this  spirit- 
ually regenerative  book  with  nostalgia  and  enthusiasm  (so 
much  so  that  he  helped  establish  its  reputation  in  England). 
When  Hawthorne,   weary  and  sluggish  in  spirit,   returned  to 
live  in  Concord  at  Wayside  in  1860,   he  took  frequent  walks 
to  his  refreshing  Walden  Pond  which  had  since  been  ethere- 
alized  by  the  genius  of  Henry  David  Thoreau. 

Endnote 


Nathaniel  Hawthorne,    Passages  from  the  American 
Note -Books  (Boston:  Houghton,   Mifflin  and  Company,  1883), 
p.   304.     All  references  hereafter  are  from  this  edition. 


From  CONCORD      by  George  B.  Bartlett  -  1880 

LAKE  WALDEN.     This  pleasant  and  popular  resort,   which 
lies  immediately  on  the  line  of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad,    is 
one  of  the  marked  features  of  Concord,    socially  and  geo- 
graphically speaking,   and  beside  this,   has  something  of  his- 
tory attached  to  it.     It  was  not  prominent  in  the  revolution- 
ary war,   but  was,   no  doubt,   a  favorite  resort  of  the  Mus- 
ketaquid  and  Nashoba  Indians,  and  very  likely,  was  frequently 
visited  by  the  Hon.    Peter  Bulkeley,   the  Rev.   John  Eliot  of 
Roxbury,   Simon  Willard  and  others  -  for  these  were  all 
friends  of  the  "praying  Indians,"  who  made  a  sort  of  Bible 
for  them,   one  of  the  ordinances  of  which  was,   that  "no 


Indian  shall  take  an  Englishman's  canoe."    Of  this  famous 
pond,   a  writer  has  said,    "successive  nations  perchance, 
have  drank  it,   admired  and  fathomed  it,   and  still  its  water 
is  green  and  pellucid  as  ever;"  and  Thoreau  thinks,   when 
Adam  and  Eve  were  driven  out  of  Eden,    "Walden  Pond  might 
have  been  covered  with  a  myriad  of  ducks  which  had  not 
heard  of  the  fall,   when  such  pure  lakes  sufficed  them.  " 
From  time  immemorial,   Walden  Pond  has  been  a  beautiful 
and  retired  spot,   and  though  the  town  has  been  a  large  con- 
tributor of  territory  to  the  adjoining  towns  of  Lincoln,  Bed- 
ford,   Carlisle,    etc. ,    it  has  never  shown  a  disposition  to 
part  with  Walden  Pond.     But  besides  its  own  claim  to  quiet, 
to  scenery  and  popularity,   whether  ancient  or  modern, 
Henry  D.   Thoreau  has  added  to  its  history  or  mythology, 
and  perhaps  we  may  say,   its  literature.     He  says,    "The 
scenery  of  Walden  Pond,    is  on  an  humble  scale,   and  though 
very  beautiful  does  not  approach  to  grandeur."    It  is  not 
mountainous,   nor  is  it  monotonous,   but  pleasant,   beautiful, 
lovely  and  always  full  of  interest,     "it  is  a  clear  and  deep 
greem  well,   half  a  mile  long  and  a  mile  and  three  quarters 
in  circumference;  a  perennial  spring  in  the  midst  of  a  pine 
and  oak  woods,   without  any  visible  inlet  or  outlet  except  by 
the  clouds  and  evaporation."    The  surrounding  shores  are 
comparatively  without  beaches,   and  the  land  rises  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,   to  the  height  of  forty  to  a  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  water;  and  the  level  of  the  water  is 
forty  or  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  Concord  River. 

There  is  no  end  of  talking  about  Walden  Pond,   if  one  is 
disposed  to  keep  up  the  conversation;    though  there  are  some 
Indian  legends  not  worth  repeating.     It  is  a  picturesque 
sheet  of  water,   and  as  the  water -shed  is  insignificant,    it 
is  undoubtedly  supplied  from  springs  at  a  distance,   and  is 
not  affected  by  any  drought  of  long  continuance;   yet  accord- 
ing to  Thoreau' s  observations,   it  is  subject  to  a  rise  and 
fall  of  five  or  six  feet  -  a  statement  which  frequent  visitors 
to  the  Pond  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,   are  not  able  to 
realize. 

One  of  the  first  public  uses  of  Walden  Pond  and  its  sur- 
rounding groves,   was  for  a  public  celebration  of  the  freeing 
of  the  slaves  in  the  British  West  India  Islands,   by  British 
Government.     On  this  occasion  flags  were  thrown  across 
the  railroad  track  in  the  vicinity,   and  the  ground  specially 
decorated  with  the  flag  of  a  free  people.     All  the  leading 
anti-slavery  men  of  the  time  were  present,    including  Hon. 
Samuel  Hoar  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,   of  Concord,   Lloyd 
Garrison,   Wendell  Phillips,   and  numerous  other  gentle- 
men of  note.     Since  this  time,   Lake  Walden,   as  it  is  now 


called,   has  become  one  of  the  most  popular  summer  resorts 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,   for  the  social  meetings  of 
associations,    Sunday-schools,    church  festivals,    Fourth  of 
July  picnics,   temperance  meetings,    spiritualistic  encamp- 
ments,  and  latterly  for  the  excursions  of  the  poor  children 
of  Boston,   in  which  the  people  of  Concord  have  of  recent 
years  taken  so  much  interest.     The  grounds  are  furnished 
with  seats,    swings,   dining -hall,   dancing-hall,   speaking - 
room  with  seats,   boats  for  excursions  over  the  lake,  bath 
houses,   etc.,  and  is  now  to  be  provided  with  base  ball 
grounds.     The  walks  are  delightful  and  are  occasionally  ex- 
tended to  Concord  village,   only  about  one  mile  distant. 

-  The  Concord  Guide  Book  (Lothrop,  1880) 


BETWEEN  CONCORD  AND  PLYMOUTH 
MARSTON  WATSON  AND  THE  TRANSCENDENTALISTS 

by 

L.   D.   Geller 
(Plymouth;  The  Thoreau  Foundation  and  the  Pilgrim 
Society,    1973,    237  pp.,    cloth,    $5.25) 

A  Review  by  Frederick  T.   McGill,   Jr. 
author  of  CHANNING  OF  CONCORD  (Rutgers,    1967) 

For  all  prospectors  in  the  Klondikes  of  19th  Century 
American  literature,    it  is  news  when  a  genuinely  fresh  lode 
is  revealed  which  promises  to  yield  its  precious  ore  for 
many  years  to  come.     For  those  of  us  who  have  been  over- 
working the  fields  of  Thoreau' s  Concord,   the  new  mine  is 
the  Hillside  Collection  of  Manuscripts  in  the  Pilgrim  Society 
Library  of  Plymouth,   Massachusetts. 

"Hillside"  was  the  Plymouth  home  of  the  Benjamin 
Marston  Watsons,  who  for  more  than  fifty  years  corres- 
ponded and  exchanged  visits  with  the  Transcendentalists  of 
Concord.     The  letters  which  passed  between  these  two 
towns,   and  still  other  letters  from  one  Watson  to  another 
which  mention  their  Concord  friends,   are  a  substantial  part 
of  the  Hillside  Collection. 

In  the  mid -1830' s,   Emerson  made  several  visits  to 
Plymouth,    usually  as  lecturer  or  preacher.     Once  he  called 
at  the  home  of  the  senior  Watsons  when  Marston  was  thir- 
teen.    More  than  once  he  was  an  overnight  guest  of  Capt. 
Nathaniel  Russell,   whose  daughter  Mary  would  later  become 
Marston' s  wife.     On  one  memorable  trip  he  took  back  to 
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Concord  one  of  Mary  Russell's  relatives,   whom  she  re- 
garded almost  as  an  older  sister.     This  was  Lydia  (or 
Lidian)  Jackson,   Emerson's  second  wife.     There  were 
many  other  connections.     Marston  Watson  had  known  Tho- 
reau  slightly  when  they  were  undergraduates  at  Harvard; 
and  Mary  Russell,   because  of  her  affection  for  Lidian, 
lived  for  two  summers  at  the  Emersons'  in  Concord,    in- 
cluding certain  months  in  1841  when  Thoreau  was  the  man 
of  the  house.     Whether  at  one  point  Henry  thought  of  marry- 
ing her  is-  a  matter  of  debate,   but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
and  Mary  remained  warm  friends  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

So  the  links  were  forged,    and  by  the  1850' s  the  lines  of 
communication  between  Concord  and  Plymouth  hummed  with 
the  vibrancy  of  Thoreau' s  telegraph  wires --though  in  this 
case  most  of  the  messages  were  transmitted  by  letter  or  in 
person.     If  Alcott  or  Thoreau  or  Channing  had  a  good  excuse 
to  visit  Plymouth,   he  could  count  on  hospitality  at  the  Wat- 
sons'; and  frequently  any  of  them  would  make  the  journey 
for  friendship's  sake  alone.     Watson,   the  founder  of  the  Old 
Colony  Nurseries,    not  only  felt  the  romantic  love  of  the 
Great  Outdoors  common  to  the  Concord  group,   but  made 
his  living  by  aiding  Nature  in  doing  what  came  naturally. 
At  his  bidding  she  produced  her  plants  and  trees  in  abund- 
ance; and  his  Concord  friends  marveled  at  his  skill.     He 
spoke  French  fluently  and  was  a  lover  of  books.     What  more 
could  a  poet  or  philosopher  desire  in  a  host? 

The  Hillside  Collection  is  a  vast  library  of  letters  and 
other  surviving  manuscripts,    numbering  in  the  thousands, 
which  accumulated  in  the  Watson  family  from  the  17th  Cen- 
tury to  the  20th.     This  treasure  of  source  material  has  re- 
cently been  given  by  the  Watson  descendants  to  the  Pilgrim 
Society  and  is  for  the  first  time  available  to  scholars.     Ap- 
propriately,  Lawrence  D.   Geller,    the  Director  of  the  So- 
ciety,  has  been  the  one  to  introduce  the  Collection  in  a 
handsome  book  of  essays  which  sketch  the  relationships  of 
the  Watsons  with  the  men  of  Concord.     The  volume  is  titled: 
Between  Concord  and  Plymouth;  The  Transcendentalists 
and  the  Watsons.     It  is  a  teaser.     Mr.   Geller  does  not  pre- 
tend to  give  us  more  than  a  quick  survey  of  these  relation- 
ships,  but  he  makes  it  clear  that  the  scholars  who  wish  to 
dig  will  be  rewarded. 

The  value  of  this  book  goes  beyond  Mr.   Geller' s  five 
enlightening  essays.     The  second  half  of  the  volume  is  a 
check  list  of  the  manuscripts  in  the  Collection,   which  (ac- 
cording to  my  own  rough  estimate,   assuming  that  each 
letter  is  listed  twice)  must  number  between  two  and  three 
thousand.     The  Reverend  Kenneth  Fuller,   who  is  credited 


with  cataloguing  the  material  during  the  summer  of  1971, 
appears  to  have  managed  a  lot  of  intelligent  reading  in 
those  ninety  days,   for  almost  every  letter  is  given  a  de - 
scriptive  line  noting  its  principal  subject  matter.     Thus  the 
scholar  checking  Thoreau' s  correspondence  will  not  only 
find  listed  the  letters  written  and  received  by  Henry  David 
himself,   but  discover  such  entries  as: 

H.  XXV.  2       19  June  1892       Letter;    F.   B.   Sanborn-B.   M. 
Concord  Watson  (1820-1896) 

Thoreau  letters 

and  will  thus  be  guided  to  an  item  which  he  might  otherwise 
have  overlooked. 

In  any  listing  as  complicated  as  this  there  are  bound  to 
be  mistakes.     Because  of  a  miscalculation  by  his  friend 
Sanborn,   Channing  was  long  thought  to  have  been  born  in 
1818,   and  this  date  regularly  appears  with  his  name  in  li- 
brary catalogs.     Actually  his  birth  was  in  1817.     But  the 
Hillside  list  has  1819.     There  are  numerous  typographical 
errors.     Dickinson  is  Dickenson  in  the  two  places  where  I 
have  seen  the  poet  mentioned.     The  abbeys  I  have  visited 
lack  central  heating,  but  I  am  sure  that  Abbeys  Freeze 
(p.    184)  should  be  Abbey's  frieze.     I  find  the  format  con- 
fusing  in  spite  of  Mr.    Fuller's  helpful  explanation  at  the 
head  of  the  listing;  a  greater  variety  of  type  in  the  headings 
and  the  addition  of  running  heads  at  the  tops  of  the  pages 
would  have  made  it  easier  to  find  one's  way.     Names  are 
given  in  full  or  variously  abbreviated;  sometimes  with, 
sometimes  without  their  dates;  the  inconsistency  can  be 
confusing.     But  none  of  these  nitpickings  is  intended  to  deny 
the  essential  usefulness  of  the  catalog. 

Mr.   Geller  himself  draws  sparingly  on  the  Hillside 
Collection,   but  he  gives  enough  to  indicate  the  need  for  ad- 
ditional studies  of  Emerson,  Alcott,   and  Channing.     The 
biographers  of  all  three  men  have  to  date  made  only  the 
most  casual  mention  of  the  Watsons.     In  the  case  of  Tho- 
reau alone  has  the  Plymouth  family  been  put  in  proper  per- 
spective.    This  is  due  in  part  to  the  initiative  of  Walter 
Harding,  who  secured  Ellen  Watson's  unpublished  "Thoreau 
Visits  Plymouth"  for  the  Thoreau  Society  Bulletin  in  1947, 
and  expanded  upon  the  relationship  in  The  Days  of  Henry 
Thoreau  (1965).     Thoreau,   of  course,   gives  details  of  his 
Plymouth  sojourns  in  his  journal;  so  his  biographers  have 
long  been  aware  of  the  Watsons.     But  students  of  the  other 
Transcendentalists  are  now  alerted  to  action. 

As  co -publisher  with  the  Pilgrim  Society,   the  Thoreau 
Foundation,   operator  of  the  Lyceum,   may  take  particular 
satisfaction  in  an  investment  so  full  of  promise. 
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BOOKS  AND  BUSINESS 

In  addition  to  Lawrence  Geller's  book  Between  Concord 
and  Plymouth,   there  are  two  other  new  publications  which 
should  be  of  interest  to  Saunterer  readers. 

The  first  is  Robert  Hudspeth's  study  of  Ellery  Chan- 
ning, Thoreau's  friend  and  walking  companion.  It  makes 
an  ideal  complement  to  Channing  of  Concord  by  Frederick 
T.  McGill,  Jr.  The  former  is  more  of  a  critical  discus- 
sion of  Channing' s  work  than  a  biography  and  is  therefore 
valuable  for  scholars  of  the  writings  of  the  Transcendental 
period.     Its  price:    $5.  50. 

The  next  volume  we  wish  to  recommend  is  the  new 
Illustrated  Walden  published  by  Princeton  University  Press. 
This  combines  the  authoritative  text  of  the  CEAA  Edition 
(the  work  of  J.    Lyndon  Shanley)  with  sixty -six  photographs 
by  Herbert  W.   Gleason  who  illustrated  the  1906  Edition  of 
Thoreau's  Works.    This  remarkable  man,  whose  first  photo- 
graph is  dated  1899,   took  more  than  1200  pictures  of  Tho- 
reau  Country  as  well  as  of  the  National  Parks  before  he 
died  in  1937.     Roland  Wells  Robbins,   author  of  Discovery 
at  Walden,    is  the  fortunate  owner  of  the  Gleason  collection 
and  has  written  a  foreword  to  the  new  Walden.     Credit  for 
the  idea  of  combining  Thoreau's  writing  with  Gleason' s 
photographs  should  be  given  to  William  L.   Howarth,   pro- 
fessor of  English  at  Princeton  and  Editor  in  Chief  of  The 
Writings  of  Henry  Thoreau.     Prof.   Howarth  came  upon  Mr. 
Gleason' s  notes  for  a  series  of  illustrated  books  on  Thoreau 
Country  while  he  was  working  at  the  Concord  Free  Public 
Library  in  1972  and  persuaded  the  Princeton  Press  to  pub- 
lish this  beautiful  volume  which  is  priced  at  $12.50  through 
December  31,   after  which  the  price  goes  up  to  $15.00.     It 
and  the  other  books  mentioned  here  may  be  ordered  from 
the  Lyceum,   by  mail  or  by  telephone:    Area  Code  617-369- 
5912. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  inappropriate  to  say  at  this 
time  that  the  Thoreau  Foundation,    Inc. ,   parent  of  the  Ly- 
ceum,   is  a  small  non-profit  public  foundation  which  is  not 
endowed.     For  this  reason  it  maintains  a  gift  shop  and  a 
book  shop.     The  former  carries  mostly  handcrafted  New 
England  products,   while  the  latter  specializes  in  books, 
both  old  and  new,   by  and  about  Henry  Thoreau  and  his  con- 
temporaries,   Concord  history,   nature  guides,   maps  and 
posters.     Lists  are  available  upon  request  and  every  pur- 
chase benefits  the  Lyceum,   its  library  and  program. 

-  A.R.M. 
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